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THE WAY TO BECOME “ MEDIUMS” 
OF TRUTH. 
| | yee body is the subject of inspiration 
of some sort. Devotees of the various 
popular reforms, by giving themselves up, each 
one to the propagation of his chosen idea, 
thereby generate and become possessed of a 
special inspiration and enthusiasm, which en- 
ables them to exemplify the thought that has 
taken their attention. ‘* Modern spiritualists” 
become inspired mediums of the hadean in- 
fluences, to a greater or less degree, according 
to the earnestness with which they seek, and 
voluntarily yield to, such influences. So, too, 
people in general become inspired and con- 
trolled by the spirit of worldliness in its vari- 
ous forms, or become subjects of the spiritual 
influences of righteousness, in a degree propor- 
tioned to their own choice in the matter. In 
the words of scripture—“ his servants they 
are, to whom they yield themselves servants to 
obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedi- 
ence unto righteousness.” 

Such being the every-day facts of men’s ex- 
perience, it may well be considered by all, 
whether it is not just as practicable to become 
mediums of HEAVEN’S inspiration, as of any 
inferior kind, If men can become chronically 
inspired with the spirit of worldiiness, why can 
they not become confirmed mediums of the 
heavenly spirit? If God is our creator, and 
it is true that ‘in him we live and move, and 
have our being,”’ does it not follow that we are 
Erimarily adapted to be mediums of His spir- 
it? We assuredly believe that it does. And 
the Bible philosophy and process of attaining 
this result, is similar to what we have already 
alluded to as generally prevailing. Can we 
give God our ATTENTION ¢ Can we learn to 
WAIT upon him, and thus invite his thoughts 
and purposes to possess us? The abiding, in- 
dwelling presence of the Spirit of Truth is 
freely promised to all that truly ask for it. 
“ More ready,” says Christ, ‘ is your heaven- 
ly Father to give his holy Spirit to them that 
ask him, than earthly parents are to give 
good gifts to their children.” And the prom- 
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ised indwelling guidance of this Spirit, is the 


only reliable assurance we can have of being 


led into ** ALL TRUTH.” lis 


THEORY OF BUSINESS. 
N my weekly journeys to and from the 
city by the New York and New Haven 
railroad, I observe a man in the cars whose 
business is to sell pop-corn. This man’s man- 
ner is that of one who considers himself as 
fulfilling an important duty; and he does it 
with a sense of dignity and disinterested at- 
tention to the public interest, such as might 
characterize the President of the United States, 
or one engaged in the mightiest affairs of man- 
kind. He is modest in his work, but syste- 
matic. He goes through the cars presenting 
the pop-corn samples at one end of his basket 
and handing out the packages as they are sold 
from the other; everything about him be- 
ing organized in an orderly manner. 
only words are, “ Pop-corn! ladies; Pop- 
corn! gentlemen;” and after selling a pack- 
age, while his customer is fumbling for 
the five cents remuneration, he stands with an 
air of dignified indifference to the money, not 
looking at the buyer, but casting around for 
further proceedings. He makes his change 
with perfect grace, and passes on. I think 
this man is possessed by the spirit of his fune- 
tion. His air is not that of a selfish person or 
a beggar, but of one who is doing his duty 
and making a good thing of it. If you are 
at first amused by his impressively earnest 
style, on studying him further, you find in him 
a model man of business. If I understand 
his character, this pop-corn man has, in ap- 
pearance at least, that which I would have in 
reality—a true idea of the dignity of his call- 
ing as a public servant. 

Any legitimate and useful business whatso- 
ever may be viewed in two ways. It may be 
considered as something whose end is the pri- 
vate interest of the person engaged in it, or it 
may be viewed as a public function, supplying 
that which is useful and desirable to the great 
whole. ‘This is true of all the grades of busi- 
ness, from that of the man who sells pea-nuts 
or pop-corn in the street, to that of the mer- 
chant who sells millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise in a marble store. One view of 
the occupation of either may be, that it is 
his method of getting a living, or building up 
his private fortune ; but another and better view 
is, that each is an agent in his way, for fur- 
nishing comfort and nutriment to mankind. 

Business having these two opposite aspects 
or relations, according to the manner in which 
it is considered, the question arises, Which is 


the true one ? I understand that the theory of 
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public service is the true one. The man who sells 
pea-nuts—if that is the business to which he is 
called, and he performs it correctly and con- 
scientiously—is a public servant, and his busi- 
ness is a benevolent institution as truly as that 
of the Bible Society. He is like a little nerve, 
or gland or duct in the human body, and per- 
forms a necessary function in the system of 
social life. If he is intelligent enough to take 
this view, he may assume to be, in the per- 
formance of his service, thoroughly unselfish 
and patriotic. What is true of the small dealers 
is also true of the great ones, considered 
as engines of God for the distribution of good 
things. The business of such a man as A. T. 
Stewart of New York, is more useful as a pub- 
lic benefaction than the New York Hospital, 
because it is distributing goods and necessaries 
to the great living and working world, while 
the hospital only picks up and gives relief to the 
odds and ends of humanity. Viewed in this 
aspect, business is not selfish ; and if it is made 
so, it is because the worker in it loses sight of 
its true significance, or follows it for private 
ends. All that is necessary to have a good 
conscience in any occupation, is to take the full 
conception of it as a thing of use to God’s 
family. Make sure that he has called you to 
it, and that you carry it on correctly, and you 
have a right to consider yourself engaged in 
a work of benevolence, dignity and beauty. 

But what of the profits ?—what just rela- 
tion does the money a man makes by his busi- 
ness, bear to the public function which has 
been assigned to him? How shall a man re- 
ceive pecuniary reward for his labor, and still 
have the sense of being a public servant, and 
not one seeking his own interest ? 

There is a simple principle which answers 
these questions. As things are, you can see 
very plainly that if a man should begin to sell 
his stock at mere cost, or for less than a cer- 
tain profit, though it might be a pleasant thing 
for a little while, his function would not last. 
You could not make an engine of distribution 
which would work permanently on such a prin- 
ciple. It would be like the old attempts to in- 
vent perpetual motion. If it is a useful thing to 
mankind, for instance, to be supplied with pop- 
corn, it is very desirable that the selling of it 
should be perpetuated ; it should at least be a 
permanently lively, if not a growing, function. 
In order that it may be so, there must be a reward 
attached to it; the man who furnishes it must 
make enough to give him power and induce- 
ment to keep at work. The principle is the 
same as that which we find inthe economy of 
the human body, The blood-vessels are re- 
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ceiving and circulating life for the whole body ; 
but every vein and artery and every part of 
the tissues are also seen assimilating and appro- 
priating to themselves enough to keep them in 
vigorous operation. ‘That is not selfishness. 
That a gland or duct should seek to appropri- 
ate to itself enough of the nutriment in gener- 
al circulation to keep itself vigorous, instead 
of being selfish, is part and parcel of the dis- 
interested benevolence of its work in the body. 
If you follow a given function and believe it to 
be your calling, you are bound by your benev- 
olence to man and your allegiance to God, to 
desire so much profit as will give you power 
and heart to go on in that function vigorously. 
A. T. Stewart, for instance, is performing a 
very great office in circulating necessary ma- 
terials ; and he ought to get so much profit out 
of it as will keep him in vigorous operation as 
a circulating agent. Se much profit as that 
is desirable not only for his own interest, but 
for the universal interest ; and he can be a per- 
fectly disinterested man in desiring it. If 
his operations require large revenues to sus- 
tain them, so much the better. In the pres- 
ent state of things, to import and distribute 
goods to the extent he does, cannot be per- 
formed without a princely capital; and it is 
right that he should have such a capital for 
that purpose. 

If this is admitted as a governing principle, it 
will criticise a great deal of the trade at pres- 
ent transacted, as well as the motives of busi- 
ness men. It is probable that most business 
men seek to get rich and increase their profits 
beyond what is necessary, witha view to re- 
tiring from business and doing nothing. They 
wish to free themselves from the active uni- 
verse and settle down to enjoy themselves. 
This is a false ambition, and profits gained for 
such an end are acurse. A man may proper- 
ly desire more profit than is necessary for the 
business he is in, with a view to lifting himself 
higher—into a more extended and active func- 
tion. But one who is seeking to make more 
profit than is necessary, in order to retire from 
business, cannot have the conscience I propose 
to myself in the theory I have presented. I 
want only the profit that is necessary to keep 
me in my business and make me most vigorous 
in it. The universe has no interest in my 
getting out of it, but only in the direction of 
increasing my activity in it. The question 
then whether it is desirable for a person to be- 
come very rich by his profits, may be a doubt- 
ful one. It is not desirable for the human 
body to accumulate fat until it loses its activ- 
ity. Fora man to make great profits and re- 
tire upon them, is embezzlement. 

What is true of money-rewards is also 
true of honor and love, which in Communism 
are the substitutes of money. Any love a per- 
son may gain which serves to weaken him and 
divert him from the public interest, is false 
reward and false profit; but all honor and 
love that go to make him more and more vig- 
orous in the place where God has put him, he 
deserves and ought to have. The principle is 
& universal one—applicable now and forever, 





to money-rewards, and to the rewards that 
will remain when money shall be abolished ; 
and it settles once for all the life-long dispute 
which haunts honest minds, between what they 


/are wont to consider as their public and private 


interests, or their worldly estate and their re- 
ligion. The true business man has absolutely 
no private interests. His rewards are as much 
a part of his patriotism and religion, as his 
work, because they are the necessary means 
of invigorating and perpetuating his work. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EX-TRAPPER. 
EETING an old friend and brother trap 
per one day, it was discovered that we 
both had symptoms of that periodical disturb- 
ance which affects our class on the approach 
of the fur-season, and which might be called 
the trapping fever. Consequently, we were 
not long in planning an excursion which we con- 
cluded would be for our mutual benefit and re- 
lief. We speedily constructed two small skiffs 
fitted with oars, and carting them to Cayuga 
bridge, launched them on the waters of Cayuga 
lake. We tarried several days at the foot of 
the lake, about the great Montezuma marshes, 
shooting ducks and trapping. 

Here I saw a man that made a business of 
hunting ducks in the fall and spring of the year. 
He had a huge gun which he got made for the 
purpose, and carried, leveled, on the bow of a 
small light canoe, which was entirely hidden 
from view by flags and bulrushes, fastened to 
the sides, and extending to the water’s edge, 
giving it the appearance of a tussock of flags and 
rushes, such as are frequently met with in shal- 
low water about the marshes. The breech of 
the gun rested against a cross-piece in the boat. 
The man, when moving up to a flock of ducks, 
lay flat on his belly in the boat, with his hands 
hanging over either side in the water. In each 
hand he held a small bundle of bulrushes, a few 
inches in length, with which he propelled the 
boat very cautiously, and as he neared a flock of 
ducks, the boat scarcely seemed to move. 
When he came within range, all he had to do, 
was to raise or lower the breech of the gun, as 
the case required, and away went a pound or 
two of shot—more or less—among a living mass 
of ducks, of half an acre or more in extent. He 
also carried two small double-barrel guns, with 
which he secured the wounded. I witnessed 
one of these movements at a distance of half a 
mile or more. It was an interesting sight. The 
movement was so skillfully performed that the 
ducks scarcely noticed it; but the commotion 
and flutter among them after the report of his 
gun (I was told he had killed as many as sixty 
at one shot), showed the execution which was 
made. 

Our destination was the head. waters of 
Crooked lake and Canandaigua lake. Our course 
was up the Seneca outlet, through the canal 
formed by that stream into Seneca lake, and 
thence up the Crooked lake outlet, also by way 
of canal. This was the most amusing part of 
our trip. The distance from Seneca lake to 
Crooked lake by way of the outlet and canal, is 
seven miles. This seven miles of canal has 
twenty-seven locks. We had intended to 
put our little boats on acanal boat as the easiest 
way of passing the locks, but the tow of boats 





had. just. passed up before our arrival, and they 
did not expect another tow for a day or two, 
We could haul our boats around the locks, for 
we had tried that on the Seneca canal, but found 
it would require too much hard work to sur- 
mount twenty-seven locks in succession. While 
brooding over our difficulty, the thought struck 
us to go to the collector’s office and see if he 
would give us a clearance to pass our boats 
through the canal, and ascertain what the toll 
would be. The collector smiled at the proposi 
tion, but said he could give us a clearance, and 
the toll was so trifling a sum that it quite sur- 
prised us. The law on clearance, I believe, is as 
follows: A certain fee is charged for a clear- 
ance, supposing the boat to be light, and an 
additional toll is charged for every ton of freight. 
As we were considered light, the first fee only 
was charged; and further, to save cost, we 
agreed to lash the two boats firmly together, 
call it one boat, take out one clearance instead 
of two, and lock both boats through at the 
same time. And now, to answer the law, we 
must have a name for our boat; so we named 
it Owasco, took our clearance papers, and pro- 
ceeded on our way to the first lock. 

On approaching the lock we called out to the 
lock-tender to get his lock ready, when some- 
thing like the following colloquy ensued : 

“ Get ready for what ?” he inquired. 

“ For this boat,” we answered. 

“You go to ——,” he replied. 

“No, we are going through that lock.” 

“ Not to-day you aint, with that craft.” 

“ Yes, right straight through.” 

“T should like to see you go through. You 
talk as though you had some authority here.” 

“ Yes, we have, and here it is,” said I, taking 
our clearance out of my hat and shaking it at 
him. 

“ What! you don’t pretend to say you have 
got a clearance on that craft ?” 

“ Yes, even so.” 

“Well, that is a--— pretty business,” and 
he proceeded to get the lock ready ; at the same 
time giving vent to his wrath by cursing the 
collector up hill and down. The next tow of 
boats was expected from above; consequently, 
the locks were all filled ready to lock down; 
and in order to lock us up, they first had to 
be emptied to receive us. This was most too 
much for even good nature to bear; and as we 
began to draw the water, the lock-tenders above 
saw that something was going on below and 
came along down to see what the matter was. 
On learning what was going on, they made it 
fairly blue with their cursing. But it was of no 
use. They must do their duty or get dismissed, 
as they were well aware would be their doom 
if they refused. Soon we went. Some of the 
lock-tenders, when they got us into the lock, 
threatened to keep us there; others tried to 
flood us, by hoisting all the gates at once in 
filling the lock, which it was not lawful for them 
to do; but we took care to keep at the farther 
end of the lock, so that they could do us no 
harm, except to cause our little craft to bound 
about in the lock pretty lively. Sometimes one 
mau tended three or four locks, as that number 
sometimes occurred within half or three-fourths 
of amile. The lock-tenders thought it a great 


waste of time and labor to lock through such 
an insignificant craft, as must be confessed it 





was ; but as we had taken a lawful course, we 
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had a clear conscience, and could not but be 
amused at the comical part which the canal-offi- 
cials were made to play. We told them we would 
be back again in a few days, and hoped to find 
them better-natured. Some of the tenders, how- 
ever, took it good-naturedly, and laughed heart- 
ily at our stratagem for getting through the 
locks. 

AsI have spun my yarn longer then I in- 
tended, and nearly filled my sheet, I shall be 
under the necessity of cutting short my story, 
somewhat. Suffice it to say, we visited the 
places of our destination, and took considerable 
game, such as mink, muskrat, and coon. We 
also visited nearly all of the small lakes in that 
region, beginning with Cayuga lake, Seneca lake, 
Crooked lake, Canandaigua lake, Honeoye lake, 
Cornesus lake, Canadice lake, and Hemlock 
lake. All of these are beautiful, clear sheets of 
water, abounding in the finest kinds of fresh- 
water fish, such as salmon-trout, white-fish, pick- 
erel, bass, suckers, perch, &c. These lakes 
are of varions sizes, being from three to forty 
miles in length. 


FALSE PREMISES OF “SPIRITUALISM.” 
N one sense we have no occasion to deny 
our faith in “modern spiritualism.” We 

believe, and have all along believed, in the 
general facts of the system. But we do not 
for this reason reverence the “ mediums” as in- 
spired, in the Bible sense of that term, nor receive 
themas heaven’s plenipotentiaries tous. We 
believe as Paul has told us, that “there be 
gods many, and lords many” in the spiritual 
world, and that at the present time particularly 
there are many pretenders to spirituality there 
who, if they could, would pass themselves upon 
us as oracles of truth. 

The way we look at the phenomena is this: 
We are assured by :nany infallible tokens that 
the universal reign of true Brste Spiritualism, 
with its resurrection-gospel and salvation-influ- 
ences, is at hand ; and “ modern spiritualism,” its 
counterfeit and parasite, instinctively presents it- 
self as its natural competitor. As eighteen 
hundred years ago the appearance of many anti- 
christs was the last precursor of Christ’s Second 
Advent, so now the impending triumph of his 
kingdom in this world is again attended by a 
host of spiritual advisers and impostors. | And 
we discern in this untimely outbreak of the 
hadean world, elements of mischief and _spirit- 
ual wickedness which nothing short of the 
resurrection and judgment truths pertaining to 
the kingdom of God can effectually withstand 
and destroy. 

To our mind, the whole premises upon which 
the claims of modern spiritualism are founded, 
are manifestly false. These premises are, sub- 
stantially, that the world of the dead, from 
Adam down, is a heterogeneous compound of 
good and evil existences, separated more or less 
by filmy partitions into different “ spheres,” but 
still in one general enclosure. Whereas we 
know that Christ and the innumerable company 
of his redeemed church have been separated 
not only from this world but from hades, by a 
bona fide judgment and resurrection, and have 
ascended “ far above” all the principalities and 
powers and thrones and dominions of these 
lower heavens with which pseudo-spiritualism 
deals. To meet this delusion successfully, there- 
fore, we must be posted up in the truths per- 
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taining to the incoming Kingdom of Christ ; 
and more especially such foundation truths 
as are involved in his Second Coming, must be 
earnestly studied. These truths have been 
faithfully presented in our past publications ; 
and they will be found, when their bearings on 
the subject come to be seriously looked into, an 
invincible barrier to the progress of false spir- 
itualism, and a positive power to save persons 
from its seductions. L. 


THE BARBERRY HEDGE. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Eprror or Tue Crecurar : 

Dear Sir: In the Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman of Feb. 1st, I see an article entitled 
“The Barberry Hedge,” which is taken from 
your paper. 

I wish to put a hedge along the edge of my 
garden, on the street partly in front of my 
house. <A part of the way is very much shaded 
by the house and by some large trees. My 
present hedge (arbor-vite) has never done well 
except at the lower part of the garden where 
the soil is better and where there is more sun. 
The dry weather last summer has killed it so 
much that I must remove it in the spring, and | 
think I should like te try the barberry. It. 
grows abundantly in our pastures and along the 
walls. Would these bushes transplanted from 
the pastures do as well as to plant the seed? 
Would two rows, a foot apart, be about right? 
Will they do well in the shade ? 

I would be very thankful for any information 
youcan give me on the subject. 

Yours truly, §. Pp. B. 
ANSWER. 

We think highly of the barberry as a hedge- 
plant, and would recommend it for the situation 
you describe, in preference to any thing we are ac- 
quainted with. The shade of the house or even 
of the trees, would be no very serious obstacle 
in the way of success; but the roots of the 
trees, if growing near the proposed line of 
hedge would be a serious impediment. Large 
trees, in the growing season, in dry hot weather, 
absorb nearly all of the substance and moisture 
from the ground, for considerable distance around 
them; consequently smaller shrubbery growing 
near them is quite likely to suffer for the want 
of these, at the very time when most needed. 
However, this difficulty may in a measure be 
overcome, by keeping the top of the ground mel- 
low for a few feet on each side of the hedge, 
with an occasional manuring and a heavy mul- 
ching through the growing season, of old rot- 
ten chips, saw-dust, leaves from the woods, or 
any like substance. We would not recommend 
taking large bushes, or sprouts from the field, 
if good one- or two-years old seedlings can be 
had, as such sprouts would most likely -stool too 
much, or throw up stalks out of line, and in 
that way form a loose, unsightly hedge. With 
us, the single-rowed hedge gives the best satis- 
faction. The plants were set one foot apart, in- 
clining at an angle of 45 deg., and the hedge is 
now so close, and compact, that a chicken could 
scarcely get through it. He T. 


Power or tHE Jews.—The Jews, although 
scattered over the face of the earth, yet main- 
tain a secret and indissoluble bond of union and 
common interest. In every country they are, 
as it were, the servants; but the time may 








come when they will virtuaily be the master in 
their turn. Even at the present time are they 
not, to a great extent, the arbiters of the fate 
of Europe? Maintaining, on the one hand, the 
bond between the different states, by the mys- 
terious power of wealth which they possess ; 
and on the other loosening the ties of social life 
and introducing or fostering ideas of change 
and revolution among various peoples? In the 
Jewish nation stirs the Nemesis of the destiny 
of Europe. —Exchange. 


LIGHT UP! 


[The banks and brokers of Wall-st. have found 
that their safes and vaults are better protected by a 
brilliant illumination of gas around them than by 
massive window-shutters.—New York paper.| 

Lo, the shadows of evening, murky and brown, 

Creep up through the highways and lanes of the 

town; 
Light up! 

Pass the word through the marble arenas of pride, 

Pass the word through the cellars where miseries 

hide ; 
Light up! 

Deeds that are evil love the mantling of night, 

Love the hiding of darkness—not the showing of 

light ; 

Light up! 

Murder lurks low in the by-ways of earth, 

And wicked things struggle to monstrous birth ; 
Light up! 

Let the radiance flash on the murderer's dirk, 

It is dulled for the doing its terrible work ; 
Light up! 

Let its crystal wall circle your coffers of gold, 

They are safer than cased in stone triple-fold; 
Light up! 

And learn ye this lesson—and learn it aright: 

In the soul, as the city, wrong fleeth the light; 
Light up! 

As the sinner shrinks back when the light shines 

within, 

From the light in the soul so shrinketh the sin ; 

Light up! 
School, pulpit and 
tongue, 
Abroad let your radiant teachings be flung! 
Light up! 


press—bold rostrum, true 


And the evil that struggles to monstrous birth 
Shall die in the soul ere it curses the earth ; 
Light up! 
—The Commonwealth, 
ON THE ICE. 
TT was a splendid day. The long blue line of 

- hills to the east and north of us loomed so vividly 
through the clear air, one could almost believe that 
they had come many miles nearer, were slowly 
hemming us in, and erelong perhaps, would clasp us 
to their rocky, forest-clad bosoms. As I looked 
from my window, I could see the slanting rays of 
the declining sun fall in a golden shower upon the 
ice-bound river, and snowy fields, giving a grim 
gaunt beauty to the solemn forests beyond. The 
valley was checked with sunlight and shade, fleecy 
clouds were piled up against the dark blue of the 
southern sky, and the wind which came in sudden 
swoops and dashes, brought to my ear the jingle of 
sleigh-bells, or the far-away shriek of the locomo- 
tive. 

A friend passing by the window, with free, elastic 
step, and swinging « pair of skates in his hand, re- 
minded me of one of the chief pleasures of winter, 
and on his assuring me that the ice was safe and 
good, I ran with the news to some comrades, and we 
unanimously agreed to go and try it, nothing daunt- 
ed by numerous tumbles and bruises we had received 
before. °T was a “nipping, eager air,” and brought 
the blood tingling to our faces. But the snow 
crunched pleasantly under our feet, and we flung 
back our shoulders to take long, deep inspirations of 
the frosty air, which seemed to intoxicate us, as we 
laughingly sped on. As we passed by some bushes 
on our way to the river, a couple of little birds were 
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hopping upon the leafless twigs, and their chirping 
sounded like the last faint echo of the dead year. 

We found the ice all that could be desired, my 
skates were soon on, and as I went sliding over the 
ice, I thought with awe what a treacherous torrent 
it was in summer, and what strength of limb it took 
to stem its dark flow. When tired of practicing 
some little accomplishments (making most woeful 
failures), I would stand and watch some daring, 
skillful skater, who leapt and whirled in the air, 
flew over the ice with seemingly as little effort as a 
bird, “cut the circle” on one foot, and went “ spread- 
eagle” fashion up and down the river. 

Suddenly, screaming and laughing, a flock of 
children came rushing upon the ice with all the 
cestatic gaiety of “just out of school.” Amused, 
though half afraid, I started toward a clearer place, 
for they soon began to play “ tag,” as they called it, 
and went over the ice in such a frantic way that one 
never knew where to find them. Glancing to one 
side, as 1 sped up the river, I saw a sight which 
made my heart give one of those painful, agonized 
throbs, which I always experience when I catch a 
glimpse of the misery of a state of society of which 
I know nothing. 

Crouching and shivering among the bushes which 
overhung the river, one arm raised and grasping a 
limb to keep himself from falling, the other pressed 
close against his breast, as if to keep out the cold 
which had turned his hands and ears purple, and 
made his teeth chatter, stood a thin, sickly-looking 
boy, his dark, sunken eyes bent with eager gaze upon 
the gay and happy children who swept by and 
around him. He was dressed in tattered clothes; 
the wind lifting loose patches at his knee, showed 
his chapped and purple skin; his toes protruded from 
his shoes, and on his head was the tattered remnant 
of acap. Those on whom his gaze was fixed, were 
warmly and neatly dressed, with fur lappets for 
their ears, and gaily-colored tippets and mitteus. 
Ilis eager, hungry gaze followed them up and down, 
and I thought that the poor boy would have given 
all his hopes for the future (alas, had he any hopes 
to give!) for one hour’s skating. “ Oh! if they would 
only offer him a pair of skates,’ I thought. But 
they were too much absorbed in their own enjoy- 
ment to notice him. 

I felt sad and heart-sick as I watched him. The 
wind pricked and nipped me savagely, the sunlight 
seemed to haye a hollow brassy glitter, and I won- 
dered at my enjoyment of a few minutes before. I 
turned from the mournful sight, and, skating by, 
fixed my eyes on some wooded hights beyond, 
which just then were shaded from the sun bya 
cloud, and looked dark and gloomy. “Little,” 
thought I, “do we know of the fickle turns in the 
wheel of Fortune, of the gaunt wolf Poverty, and 
the miseries of the poor.” 

The hights were still in shade when, up-starting 
from them and flying towards me, came a gray hawk, 
screaming hungrily. As it flew over my head, a 
doubt came into my mind whether we as a Commu- 
nity in our fight against evil, should ever overcome 
that many-headed dragon, selfishness. My gaze 
followed the fierce bird till he disappeared—doubt 
and despair whispering venomously to me—when 
suddenly the sun burst the cloud, and a glorious tor- 
rent of sunbeams flooded the whole hight, and swept 
even to my feet, wrapping me in their golden 
embrace; and with the sunlight came a confidence 
of victory, and an assurance that with fuith and 
perseverance the cause of love will become a power 
upon earth, lifting such sad victims of a bad state 
of society from the depths to which they have fallen, 
and placing them where they can strive for heaven 
and the glories of the future, on an equality with 
their fellow men. A. E. Hl. 


AN EXPERIMENTER SATISFIED. 

A letter from Mr. Alcander Longley, the well- 
known projector of several associations of a par- 
tially co-operative kind, dated February 3, says: 

“Thave given up my third attempt at ‘co-oper- 
ative Association,’ and left Foster’s Crossing, O. I 
confess that I have been led into these enterprises 
more in the spirit of compromise to satisfy others, 





than as my own convictions, for I have long been a 
Communist. But i must now say, enough of it. 
These transition systems give but poor satisfaction ; 
and I am led to the belief that they are unnecessary ; 
that simple Communism is the most practicable, even 
to perverted human nature. I confess to ‘ Christian 
Communism ! A. LONGLEY.” 


SPIRITUAL TRICKS. 


J. Hi. N.’8 STRATFORD EXPERIENCE. 

NHE writer of the article on Spiritualism, in the 

last CrrcuLar, speaking for the O. C. says: 

“We have much satisfaction in being able to say, 
for all these twenty years that wonder-workers have 
been exhibiting at every corner, we have not been to 
see one of them; we have never consulted a medium 
about our departed friends, never consulted a clair- 
voyant about disease, or sought any information 
either curious or usefil from the so-called ‘ spirits.’ 
I do not know of an instance of dabbling with them, 
in the whole Community.” 

This is probably quite correct so far as the Com- 
munities are concerned. But I have to confess per- 
sonally, and on behalf of some of our old associates 
at Brooklyn, a small exception to the statement. 
We “dabbled” with the curiosities of Spiritualism 
in the case of the tamous “Stratford knockings” in 
1851, to this extent, viz.: I sent 8. R. Leonard to ex- 
amine the reported phenomena, and afterwards, in 
company with J. R. Miller, went myself, to Stratford, 
and spent some time at the house of the clergyman 
whose house was haunted. We heard all the gentle- 
man and his family had to say, but saw nothing ex- 
traordinary with our own eyes, except a handful of 
silver forks and spoons bent into various zig-zag 
shapes and apparently ruined, which, our host as- 
sured us had just been brought to that condition by 
invisible hands, as they lay on the table in prepara- 
tion for our dinner. We were told that this trick of 
abusing the table-silver was very common, but that 
the crooks were generally taken out in the neatest 
manner in the course ofa day or two, if the forks 
and spoons were left in certain convenient places. 
This is about all that I remember of that investi- 
gation. It is enough, perhaps, to show that I, for 
one, did not shut my eyes to any facts that seemed 
to challenge examination. We left Stratford with 
the conviction which we had before we went there, 
that foolish and mischievous apirits had really bro- 
ken out of their old hadean bounds. J. HN. 


ON THE ROAD. 


| omega an agent for the Oneida Community, I 
am naturally desirous, not only of selling all the 
goods possible, but also of being a representative of 
the spirit of honesty that has always characterized 
that body. But at times I meet merchants who 
think it utterly impossible to carry on a successful 
business and adhere to the truth. If you profess to 
believe in the principle that “ honesty is the best 
policy,” they think it is all bosh; for they say that 
every body knows honesty has very little to do with 
a man’s making money. They practice deception in 
selling goods, and expect when they buy to be in 
turn deceived, and treat you accordingly. “ Ped- 
diers will lie,” is their favorite text. I will report an 
encounter I had with a merchant of this kind re- 
cently : 
[SceneE: A store in central New York.) 

Merchant.—“ How are you, Mr. A.? anything I 
can do for you to-day ?” 

0. U. Agent.—“ I do not know that there is, unless 
you need some sewing-silk. In that case we might 
perhaps accommodate each other, as I have a good 
assortment with me.” : 

Merchant.—“ No sir, don’t want any. The last time 
I bought of you I was shaved ; you charged me six- 
teen dollars per lb., and I can buy all I want for fif- 
teen. I am posted now about prices, and you can’t 
gouge me again. Nosir-ee!” 

Agent.—“ How many ounces do you get for fifteen 
dollars?” 

Merchant.—“ A full pound, sir! warranted a full 
pound.” 

Agent.— What do you call a full pound ?” 

Merchant.— Twelve ounces, sir. Nothing less.” 

Agent.—‘ Does the twelve ounces include the 





wrappers that contain the silk? or does the silk weigh 
a full pound without the wrappers?” 

Merchant.—“1 don’t know. I never weighed it. 
It’s warranted to me twelve ounces of silk, and if it 
don’t hold out, I will have my money back.” 

Agent.— Will you allow me to look at the silk?” 

Merchant.—“ Certainly, here it is,” [handing it to 
Agent.] 

Agent. [Examines the packages.] “There may 
be ten ounces of silk in these two packages that you 
call a pound, but I think there are only nine ounces. 
If they contain ten ounces, it costs you one dollar 
fifty per ounce, which ig a big price for weighted 
silk: I formerly sold to you for sixteen dollars per 
pound. Iam now selling for twenty dollars, eighty 
cents ; and I think I can convince you that my silk 
is the cheapest. I warrant it sixteen ounces to the 
pound.” 

Merchant.—* Humbug! your silk won’t weigh six- 
teen ounces.” 

Agent.— i will sell it to you for one dollar and 
thirty cents per ounce, and you can weigh it at any 
store in the city; or, you can have it for four cents 
per skein, assorted sizes. Have you any idea what 
your silk costs you by the skein ?” 

Merchant.—“ Yes, two or three cents, and I sell it 
for five.” 

Agent.— 1 think you lose money by selling your 
silk at that price. I have my doubts about there be- 
ing three hundred skeins to the pound.” 

Merchant.—‘ Not three hundred skeins to the 
pound? Nonsense! I know there are over six hun- 
dred. Here, John, count the skeins in those two 
packages. Now Mr. ‘ Oneida Community,’ how many 
do you warrant in one of your pounds?” 

Agent.—“ A medium-sized thread will count five 
hundred skeins; the finer numbers more, and the 
coarser ones less.” 

Merchant.—* Your silk is filled with sugar of lead ; 
that is what makes it weigh so much. <A regular 
cheat !” 

Agent.—" True, there is weighting in it; that I 
don’t deny. There is little silk put up in these days 
without weighting. We don’t manufacture the silk 
—are simply dealers in the goods. We get the best 
we can find, and all my regular customers thus far, 
are pleased with the silk I sell them. If at any time 
they are not, I make them free to return the goods 
at our expense, and we refund them the money.” 

Merchant.—“ Well John, how many skeins do you 
make out ?” 

John.—* Two hundred and seventy-five in the two 
packages.” 

Merchant.—“ Only two hundred and seventy-five 
for fifteen dollars? By George, it will never do to 
sell any more silk for five cents. Lose money on it! 
Yes sir; lose money. Costs more than that. All 
hands, do you hear? must charge seven cents a skein 
for sewing-silk hereafter; not a cent less. Now 
John, stake the silk down stairs and weigh it. Take 
‘O. C, silk along with you, and weigh that too. I 
have been humbugged long enough.” [ John goes 
below, and soon returns. ] 


John.—“ Your silk weighs less than ten ounces, 
freefrom the wrappers. The ‘O. C.’ silk weighs 
eight ounces to the half pound, as the gentleman 
stated.” 

Merchant.—“ Give me the silk ; I will weigh it my- 
self.” [ Goes below, and returns slowly, looking 
slightly disturbed.] 


Agent.—“ Well sir, what do you make the weight 
to be?” 


Merchant.— Your silk is all right. Mine weighs 
eleven and a half ounces, paper and all. A swindle, 
a big swindle, sir! I'll make somebody smart for 
this, that I will.” 

[ After some further conversation of a friendly 
nature, the merchant assures the Agent that in fu- 
ture he will certainly patronize him.] 

“ FourtH Ciass PEDDLER.” 


NOT EXACTLY. 


“The Communists at Wallingford ignore rum, to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, pork, swearing, quarreling, gossip- 
ing, backbiting, lying, cheating and defrauding—all 
ge. The Communists 
ike the Mormons, they 
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are a peculiar people. Un 
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have but one “ affinity” at the same time, with whom 
they “live” so long as they both can agree—when 
they are “divorced,” not by a decree of the courts, 
but by mutual assent. The Communists are not 
Christians, and have no regard for the Sabbath, al- 
though they usually suspend labor one day in seven. 
But if they are not a godly set, they are certainly 
sober, candid, intelligent, refined, healthy, and appa- 
rently happy.” 

The above paragraph which appeared a few weeks 
ago in the Meriden Recorder, looked so much like a 
jeu @esprit, that we gave it a smile and allowed it to 
pass without correction. But as we sce it is being 
copied into various papers, and is likely to be taken 
in some quarters as an authentic statement of the 
Community’s position we shall have to prune it a lit- 
tle of certain errors, in order not to seem by our si- 
lence to consent to them: The first statement we 
hope is mainly true. Next, that we are a somewhat 
“ peculiar people” is confessed, though we think that 
compared with the heavenly standard of living, we 
should not be found so very unfashionable. But the 
“affinity” statement, and its sequel about “ divorce,” 
are not true. Weare no nearer to “ affinity” seek- 
ers, us we understand them, than we are to Mor- 
mons. The statement that we are not Christians, if 
it means that we do not believe in Christ, is incor- 
rect, as all our aspirations are towards him. The 
remaining statement must be referred to the court of 
observation and opinion. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onempa.— Fe). 26.—A slight fire occurred in the 
engine-room, at the Tontine, last evening. A pan of 
ashes, with a few live coals in it, was placed in con- 
tact with a piece of plank at the back of the engine, 
and in the course of time set the plank on fire. No 
damage was done, except the destruction of the 
plank and the filling of the Tontine with smoke, as 
both the plank and the ash-pan were isolated from 
all other combustible material. It was a hint, how- 
ever, to watchfulness and certainty in the care of fire 
and ashes.....A company called in a sleigh for the 
purpose of attending a concert, which they supposed 
was to come off in the Community Hall. As our 
programme for the evening did not include a concert 
they were of course disappeinted. They were, how- 
ever, treated to a little singing.....In the evening 
meeting C—— was criticised, the expression being 
generally that of commendation and love. He is 
very prompt and executive, and has a great deal of 
force and resolute manhood in business. Has lack- 
ed a little in some details as a mechanic, is not quite 
thorough enough. The tendency of his spirit here- 
tofore has been toward hardness. He has had a 
great deal of pride and intellectual ambition, and 
the vibration between pride and _ self-depreciation 
has tended to make him hard in spirit. There has 
been a marked improvement in him the past season. 
He is Joyal to the Community and Mr. Noyes, and 
his heart seems open to faith. In the course of the 
criticism Mr. Hamilton made the following remarks : 

“Hardness and pride come from unbelief. It is 
the vibration of the mind between egotism and self- 
depreciation that hardens the character and produces 
lack of faith in God, and of ennobling faith in one’s 
self. In this connection I have thought with much 
interest of the following passage from John: ‘ Be- 
hold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God; therefore the world knoweth us not, because 
it knew him not. Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God: and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him; for we shall see him as he is. And every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
asheis pure.’ Here is indicated the only true founda- 
tion of improvement. Noone can ever make real 
heart improvement who has not faith in God that 
introduces hope into his own life, and lets him see 
that there is noble blood in him through Christ: 
That is what has lifted me up; and that is the gos- 
pel Mr. Noyes preaches. The blood of Christ is 
poured out into human nature, and gives hope and 
assurance that we may become good, noble and pure 
like Christ, and true sons of God. When a person 
gets in earnest and is sufficiently sincere and refined 
to appreciate and receive such a gospel as this, he will 
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find there is such a gospel. The experience that 
turns into this result is surely good for us..... Con- 
siderable attention being turned, in the family, to) 
criticism ; it has been thought best to have some plan | 
of organization, which would secure promptness in 
attending to cases of criticism, and relieve the gen- 
eral meeting from responsibility with regard to 
them. Accordingly six committees, or clubs of 
“Inquiry and Criticism,” of ten members each, have 
been appointed. These clubs are to meet once a 
week or oftener.....A class for the study of draught- 
ing machine-work has been started, under the in- 
struction of Mr. Inslee and J. F. Sears. 


Wauurncrorp.—F¢). 9, 1866.—Winter-life in this 
Commune is very quiet. New comers from Oneida 
miss the business excitement and the grand play of 
life of the large family they have left. Variety and 
inspiration seem to increase in a geometrical ratio 
with the numbers, in such an organization as ours. 
Mem.: Our breakfast-getters notice that the latest 
from Oneida are the first at the breakfuast-table 
here. Ifthe folks do start earlier there in the morn- 
ing, one reason may be the calls of business, but 
another must be that their houses are warmed by 
furnaces, and they can step out of their beds into 
nicely tempered air, and when they are dressed can 
find the library and many other sitting-rooms all 
warm and inviting. We have not arrived to this 
civilization here yet, though we hope to some time. 
Mem. No.2: We notice when our home-contribu- 
tors to the CrrcuLar go to Oncida, they suddenly 
lose their pen. “Q,.,” who spent seven or eight 
weeks there last fall, scarcely wrote a word whilst he 
was gone. He had to dry his peaches to keep them 
till he could escape from Oneida to the academical 
shades of Mt. Tom again. If any regret the non-ap- 
pearance of Mr. Cragin’s chapters, they must under- 
stand that he is on a business mission to the dynamic 
Community. H. J. 8. writes that though in going 
there, he had a good purpose to continue his contri- 
butions to the Crrcunar, he finds himself unac- 
countably struck dumb. It must be that getting up 
early in the morning, or something else at Oneida, is 
unfavorable to writing. Perhaps Oneidais contented 
with deeds, and leaves it for this Commune to trans- 
late them into words. The arrival of the mail pro- 
duces one little ripple of pleasant excitement here 
every day. It comes soon after dinner (a most ap- 
petizing time for this kind of dessert), and brings 
journals and letters from Oneida and the Agency, let- 
ters for the CrrcuLar, papers, &c. Many letters 
are received just now, renewing subscriptions for the 
It is pleasant to hear from so many that the 
paper is appreciated, and that, if it is free, it does not 
go into the waste-paper box of the post-office very 
often. A letter yesterday informed us that such had 
been the fate of one paper sent to a certain name 
three years.....For several weeks this winter, we 
have had a lecture Saturday afternoon on Chemistry, 
by T. R. Noyes, which has been looked forward to, 
and enjoyed with great relish. But none to-morrow. 
Our lecturer has gone. T. R. N. has been drafted 
for the Agency. No more bottled gases, or naptha- 
preserved metals. No more wonderful attractions 
and reactions between the elements, producing col- 
ors, flames and explosions. No more reading of sym- 
bols on the black-board. The retorts and the test- 
tubes, the beakers and boxes, the great bottles and 
little are all packed away. No matter. The attrac- 
tions of this science have taken such hold of T. R. 
N., and of his class this winter, that no Agency 
business will be able to make them forget it. It will 
have its revival one of these days. This is only a 
vacation. One of the elements described in the last 
lecture, was magnesium, and in the evening, after 
meeting, the lecturer exhibited the combustion of 
magnesium wire, which is a wonderful spectacle. 
It produced a light so brilliant and powerful that 
one could read in any part of the Hall. A wire 
one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, gives a 
light equal to seventy stearine candles. It may be 
lighted in the flame of an alchohol lamp, fusing at 
red heat, and consuming at the rate of three feet a 
minute. The metal 1s used already in photograph- 
ing, where good sunlight is not to be obtained, as in 
London; and as soon as its cost can be reduced, will 


poses. Its common use will turn night into day.— 
Any one who wishes to sce its illuminating power, 
can find magnesium wire in the cities for 80 cts. a 
Instead of the usual reading at 7 o’clock, 
we have nowa Bible exercise. The young folks 
have started an enthusiasm for more familiarity with 
the Scripture text, and engage in the exercise with 
lively interest. We propose to study the Bible char- 
acters. Elijah, the eccentric and loyal, was the sub- 
ject for two evenings: and now Moses in his sublime 
majesty is before us. 


N. Y. Acency.— Feb. 2.—A leading Shaker of the 
Lebanon Society, called at the office. He said that 
our Community was a puzzle to him, and he wanted 
to gather information, by talking with some of our 
members. In the course of the conversation, he 
took the position that whichever of the two systems 
is the most progressive, ana has the highest truth, 
will prevail—a principle to which we could assent. 
He inquired how we lived here in the city, and we 
told him that we were true Shakers—that this was 
our Shaker-Community, &¢., which elicited his com- 
mendation. 


JUVENESCO. 
My flowers, said the garden, are withered all: 
Not a poor, stray blossom is left me now: 
The star-shaped flakes through the still air fall 
And the paleness of death is on my brow: 
But my unborn roses lie safe below, 
And when spring shall come with its warm, soft 
rain, 
Then my darling flowers ongny breast shall glow, 
So I circle round to my youth again. 


My light wanes fast, said the setting moon, 
No longer my pearly radiance gleams— 
With pale, pale face I look forth at noon, 
Shorn of my fair and beautiful beams: 
3ut beneath the nadir I quickly slide 
And arise once more o’er the distant main, 
Then with noiseless wings o’er the earth I glide 
Thus I circle round to my youth again. 
lam growing old, to myself I said, 
There are sober lines adown my face, 
And here and there a silvery thread 
Shines in my hair. But a quiet grace— 
A sense of youth—steals o’er my mind, 
God’s true elixir of tife I gain— 
The tender heart of a child I tind, 
So I circle round to my youth again. 

Ww. 


H. H. 


(ay" Our non-paying subscribers, who have not 
communicated with us recently, and who desire to 
have the CrrcuLar continued to them for the com- 
ing volume, are requested to observe the notice on 
our first page in connection with the terms. The 
object of the course there proposed, is simply to 
give us the means of knowing that the CrrcuLar 
is received and read by those to whom we send it, 
and is not thrown into the postmaster’s waste-basket 
as we are just informed one of our papers has been 
for the last three years. 





NEWSPAPER RECIPROCITY. 

We gladly acknowledge the general courtesy and 
liberality of the gentlemen of the press towards our 
journal, in the matter of exchange. We have a lit- 
tle story to tell, however, of one of our late exchan- 
ges, that seems to be an exception. The Country 
Gentleman, a very good agricultural weekly, has 
come to us as an exchange, and during the past year 
has extracted from the CrrcuLar at least siz original 
articles on horticultural subjects, besides the one re- 
ferred to by a correspondent in another column. 
Those editors who are at all particular in the charac- 
ter of their selections, can estimate the value of such 
a borrowing. During the same time, it has pub- 
lished three original articles on floriculture, contrib- 
uted to it directly by a lady of the Community. A 
few weeks ago the publishers of that journal, sent us 
a bill for $1,00, as the balance claimed by them 
against the CrrcuLAR, for difference in the prices of 
the two journals. We duly paid the same, but re- 
marked in our letter that most of our exchanges 





be likely to be extensively used for illuminating pur- 


were content to come to us on even terms, and that 
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in future it would be agreeable to us to exchange 


with them on the same liberal footing. At 
the commencement of the year, however, the 
CrrcuLar was dropped from their list. The pub- 


lishers of the Country Gentleman are of course 
competent to judge what is for their interest in 
such a case, but we imagine that some of their 
readers, like the gentleman whose letter appears in 
another column, will not see the economy of their 
course. We shall, however, send the present num- 
ber to that office, so that they may, if they choose, 
copy the answer which we have made to their sub- 
scriber’s questions, for the benefit of their other 
readers, and then with due humility will bow our- 
selves out of their presence. 


DRUGGING THE MIND. 
A celebrated Hydropathist, in an argument against 
the use of alchohol in medication, introduces the fol- 
lowing illustration : 


Two a ago, a large-framed, broad-shouldered 
man called in my office in New York. He was a 
person of capacious chest, ample stomach, powerful 
muscle, and immense vital resources. It was Tom 
Hyer, the celebrated pugilist. He was now bilious, 
cadaverous, plethoric, asthmatic and dropsical. Said 
I, “Tom, you are in a bad way. What has hap- 
pened ? 

* Oh, I have been running down for about a 

“ And what have you been doing about it ?” 

“T have had the best physicians in the city. 
fessor Wood among ‘the rest.’ 

“ And what have they done for you 

“ Gave me medicines of various kinds.” 

“Did they say any thing to you about leaving off 
bad habits—liquor ahd tobacco—eating plain food, 
bathing, personal cleanliness, quiet, etc. ?” 

“No; nota word. But they recommended me to 
take more liquor, especially ale.” 

“Then you have been taking liquor as a medicine 
for a whole year, and running down all the time ?”’ 

“ Yes,” 

“ What do they advise you to do now ?” 

“To go to the Hot Springs of Arkansas.” 

“You have taken too much liquor-medicine, Tom. 
I suspect it has made a finish of you.” 

“Thave been thinking so myself for some time 
Do you think you can do any thing for me?” 

“T am sorry to say it is too late.” 

“Then you think I can not recover ?” 

“Tt is my duty to tell you so plainly.” 

“ How long do you think I can live?” 

“ Not many weeks at furthest.” 

The strong, stalwart man had had a little consti- 
pation of the bowels, or torpidity of the liver, 
aleoholized into a fatal dropsy. He thanked me for 
my candor and frankness, and, soon after, died, 

We are no advocates of alcoholic medication, but 
we do not believe a year’s doctoring on liquor-medi- 
cines could have been so bad for that man as the one 
dose of discouragement that his latest adviser gave him. 
The most reckless quackery would not have sent him 
to his grave quicker. This doctor says he looks back 
with horror and remorse on the first ten years of his 
professional life, when he put his patients to death 
with stimulants. ‘“‘ God knows,” he says, “ that I did 
not intend to kill them. I could not comprehend 
the rationale of their death. I think I understand it 
now.” If the above is a specimen of his present 
practice, we think he will have occasion for new re- 
morse when he shall find out the rationale of death 
by discouragement. He did well perhaps to take 
away the sick man’s medicines, but to take away his 
courage at the same time was to leave him to sure 
collapse and death. Courage kindles in that very 
spot where you feel the first effect of alcohol, and 
from that glowing center spreads itself through all 
the life, quickening and strengthening, without any 
fever or reaction ; and the physician who studies the 
art of inspiring courage will perform incredible cures 
and need never fear that the revelations of science 
will bring his practice to dishonor. Science every 
day is discovering the subtle power of faith and hope, 
and the time is not distant when they will be recog- 
nized as the mightiest energies, or at least as the con- 
ductors of the mightiest energy in the universe of 
life. H. 


year.” 
Pro- 


9” 


——=— my experience is peculiar, but I am 
sometimes inclined to think it is governed by a 
general law. I fine that three days is my time to 
wait, when I am in trial. Ido not get deliverance by 
rashly trying to extricate myself, but by waiting 





quietly till the third day. This experience connects 
itself in my mind with Christ’s rising from the dead 
the third day. My resurrections come the third day. 
When some new annoyance arises in my circum- 
stances, if I am patient three days, Iam sure to find 
it is removed or that I have adapted myself to it so 
that it has ceased to be anannoyance. I am natural- 
ly nervous, and my nerves often insist upon the 
immediate remedy of circumstances; but I find that 
if I hold them to three days endurance of any 
irritation, they lose their self-assertion and become 
subject to my control. When I have been in spirit- 
ual darkness, my prayer has often been heard the 
third day. On many questions of judgment and 
action, light comes the third day. If I am tempted 
to think evil of a friend, three days ignoring of my 
temptation will bring an explanation perhaps—a 
new view of his conduct, that will make me glad 
enough I suspended condemnation. The style of 
my experience is simply illustrated in such an in- 
stance as this: I have changed my room lately; my 
former room had a coal-stove that, I could manage to 
the nicest point. In my new room I found a differ- 
ent stove, which I was ready to condemn the first 
day as impossible to graduate to the delicate degree 
that suited me; but making the best of it, to my 
own surprise the third day I found myself entirely 
satisfied: I had subdued the genius of the stove 
compietely to my will. Faith and patience are the 
elements of this experience. Perhaps you will say, 
I ought to expect my victories sooner, but I am 
thankful I can have them so soon. Il. 


THE SHORT DRESS. 


The following statement appears in the Heruld of 
Health: “Short dresses can promenade Broadway 
now without annoyance. We hear people ( especial- 
ly men) more and more applauding the style, and 
we should not be much surprised if it should soon 
become epidemic.” This shows some progress since 
the time, some eight years ago, when one of our 
young women, on a journey from Oneida to Walling- 
ford, passed through New York city, and daring to 
wear the Community costume, was followed by a 
mob of saucy boys, so that the gentleman who was 
with her had to invoke tke protection of the police. 
A lady correspondent of the above paper, writes as 
follows: 

“Inthe customary dress of skirts and hoops 
1 am at once transferred to a state of the most 
thorough incapacity for al! practical or sensible 
purposes; my spirit and ambition become as 
effectually snuffed out as a candle with a pair 
of snuffers ; I have no power, either aggressive or 
defensive ; ain unable to resist the cold weather 
even, and feel like curling myself down by the 
parlor register in a state of the most approved 
and fashionable vapidity. But in the other 
dress, ambition, health and spirits are in the 
ascendant ; impossibilities become possibilities ; 
I feel capable of meeting and conquering any diffi- 
culty that presents itself; could face a northeast 
snow-storm, if necessary, and run ten miles—in 
fact, feel rather inclined to do it without the ne- 
eessity. In short, inactivity in this dress is as 
impossible as activity in the other. There are, 
no doubt, hundreds of women in every city who 
would send forth the most grateful thanksgiving 
ever uttered, could this dress be the prevailing 
one; but the great obstacle in the way is the fear 
of being conspicuous, of being the target of all 
eyes and all remarks, of being alone in it. 
Could these hundreds be united and adopt the 
dress at the same time, it would, remove the 
difficulty. Of all the reform dresses, I think the 
poorest is the one with full skirt reaching nearly 
to the ankle. Ithas neither the merit of good 
taste nor convenience. Skirts and pantsdo not 
harmonize. It will be found in time that every 
thing that does not meet the wants of the proprie- 
ties and conveniences of life, violates the laws of 
good taste. Dangling skirts always do this, al- 
though partially abbreviated in length. The 
partially abbreviated one is more out of taste 
than the full length. Pants and skirts can never 
be made tochime. A sack reaching only to the 
knees, and pants @ da Ture or a l Americaine, 





according to taste, will be found the better dress, 
both as to good looks and convenience.” 


This lady writes from Hartford, Conn., in which 
city, (we have to report again) another of our women 
some years ago, appearing in a short dress, attracted 
so much unpleasant attention, that she was forced to 
find her way home through a back street. 





UNCAGED. 


The warm sun shone above the town, 
As stopped a man, war-worn and brown, 
Before an eastern trader’s stand, 

Where beauteous birds from every land 
Were kept for sale; and, close confined 
In narrow cages, drooped and pined, 

Or vainly breasted barriers strong, 

And sadly sung their plaintive song. 


The stranger stood some moments nigh, 
While gleamed a tear-drop in his cye; 
Then to the keeper: “ Price this bird.” 
He paid the sum as soon as heard, 

And opening wide its prison door 

He bid a happy songster soar 

To joyous realms of native light, 
Watching with eager gaze its flight. 


Again his purse of gold he drew, 
Again a ransomed warbler flew ; 
And when they asked, who gathered round, 
‘““Why pour your treasure on the ground ?”— 
“T was a captive once,” said he, 
“T know the sweets of liberty ;” 
Nor stayed his hand till every one 
Was flying free beneath the sun. 
J. J. 8. 


THE PORK PARASITE. 

The new plague which has broken out in Germany, 
has received the name of trichonisis, from its being 
caused by the ravages of a microscopic worm, called 
trichine, one of the parasites of the pig. The follow- 
ing is extracted from an account of this plague which 
lately appeared in the Hvening Post : ; 


The trichine 1s one of the entozoa of the pig, 
and it is capable of being transplanted into and 
thriving in the human body. In Germany pork 
flesh, imperfectly cured and smoked in the shape 
of ham and German sausage, is a staple article 
of food; and from the human stomach, where 
they penetrate with the ham and saucisson dear 
to Germanic paiates, the larve of these entozoa 
pass into the blood, their size being so micro- 
scopic as to enable them to penetrate even into 
the minutest veins; they lodge in the nerves, 
in the muscular and cellular tissues, and feed 
upon those parts of the human organization, 
causing fearful agony and great constitutional 
disturbance, which ends in death,h * * * * 

A short time ago the Berlin Pork Butchers’ 
Association summoned a meeting of the faculty 
and the professors of the University to decide 
on the proper measures to adopt in order to 
prevent the spread of “trichinosis.” The meet- 
ing was marked by a curious incident: Pro- 
fessor Wirchow had just spoken and set forth 
the best means to prevent the spread of trich- 
ines, when a veterinary surgeon, Dr. Urban, 
who was present, loudly professed his disbelief 
in all that the professor had stated, and by way 
of clenching his argument, he offered to eat any 
amount of so-called “trichinised” pork flesh. 
A rather nvisy discussion followed, but Profes- 
sor Wirchow put an end to it very soon. He 
pulled a saucisson out of his pocket—he told 
the meeting he had examined it through the 
microscope—it was full of trichines; and then 
cutting a slice of it tendered it to the unbeliev- 
ing veterinary. Dr. Urban was rather taken 
aback ; he declined to make the experiment, 
but the jeers of the meeting having touched him 
he took a little nibble at the proffered slice, and 
hurriedly left the room. He proceeded to a 


neighboring chemist’s, and administered to him- 
self so violent an emetic that ( says Voss’s Zei- 
yung) the learned doctor’s friends need labor 
under no apprehension as to his safety, 
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FOSSIL INFUSORIA. 


Startling and almost incredible as the asser- 
tion may appear to some, it is none the less a 
fact, established beyond all question by the aid 
of the microscope, that some of our most gi- 
gantic mountain-ranges, such as the mighty An 
des, towering into space 25,250 feet above the 
level of the sea, their base oceupying so vast 
an area of land ; as also our massive limestone 
rocks, the sand that covers our boundless des- 
erts, and the soil of many of our wide-extended 
plains ; are principally composed of portions of 
invisible animaleules. And. as Dr. Buckland 
truly observes: “The remains of such minute 
animals have added much more to the mass of 


Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe, in the 
Baltic, near Wismar, in the guano, and the 
stomachs of our oysters, scallops, and other 
shell-fish. Another large deposit is found at 
Andover, Connecticut; and Ehrenberg states 
“that similar beds occur by the river Amazon, 
and in great extent from Virginia to Labrador.” 

The chalk and flints of our sea-coasts are 
found to be principally shells and animal re- 
mains. Ehrenberg computes, that in a cubic 
inch of cha!k there are the remains of a million 
distinct organic beings. The Paris basin, one 
hundred and eighty miles long, and averaging 
ninety in breadth, abounds in Jnfusoria and 
other siliceous remains. Ehrenberg, on exam- 


materials which compose the exterior crust of| img the immense deposit of mud at the har- 


the globe than the bones of elephants, hippo- 
potami and whales.” 

The stratum of slate, fourteen feet thick, 
found at Bilin, in Austria, was the first that was 
discovered to consist almost entirely of minute 
flinty shells. A cubic inch does not weigh quite 
half an ounce; and in this bulk it is estimated 
there are not less than forty thousand millions 
of individual organic remains! This slate, as 
well as the Tripoli, found in Africa, is ground to 
a powder, and sold for polishing. The similar- 
ity of the formation of each is proved by the 
microscope; and their ‘properties being the 
same, in commerce they both pass under the 
name of Tripoli: one merchant alone in Berlin 
disposes anually of many hundred tons weight. 
The thickness of a single shell is about the sixth 
of a human hair, and its weight the hundred- 
and-eighty-seven-millionth part of a grain.— 
The well-known Turkey-stone, so much used 
for the purpose of sharpening razors and tools ; 
the Rotten-stone of commerce, a polishing ma- 
terial; and the pavement of the quadrangle of 
the Royal Exchange, are all composed of infu- 
sorial remains. 

The bergh-mehl, mountain-meal, in Norway 
and Lapland, has been found thirty feet in 
thickness ; in Saxony, twenty-eight feet thick ; 
and it has also been discovered in Tuscany, Bo- 
hemia, Africa, Asia, the South Sea Islands and 
South America; of this, almost the entire mass 
is composed of flinty skeletons of Diatomacea. 
That in Tuscany and Bohemia resembles pure 
magnesia, and consists entirely of ashell called 
campilodiscus, about the 200th of an inch in 
size. 
Darwin, writing of Patagonia, says: “ Here 
along the coast, for hundreds of miles, we have 
our great tertiary formation, including many 
tertiary shells, all apparently extinct. The 
most common shell is a massive, gigantic oyster, 
sometimes a foot or more in diameter. The 
beds composing this formation are covered by 
others of a peculiar soft white stone, including 
much gypsum, and resembling chalk ; but really 
of the nature of pumice-stone. It is highly re- 
markable, from its being composed, to at least 
one-tenth of its bulk, of Jnfusoria; and Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg has already recognized in it 
thirty marine forms. This bed, which extends 
for five hundred miles along the coast, and prob- 
ably runs to aconsiderably greater distance, is 
more than eight hundred feet in thickness at 
Port St. Julian.” Ehrenberg discovered in 
the rock of the volcanic island of Ascension, 
many siliceous shells of fresh-water Jufusoria ; 
and the same indefatigable investigator found 
that the immense oceans of sandy deserts in Af- 
rica were in great part composed of the shells 
of animalcules. The mighty Deltas, and other 
deposits of rivers, are also found to be filled 
with the remains of this vast family of minute 
organization. At Richmond, in Virginia, Unit- 
ed States, there is a flinty marl many miles in 
extent, and from twelve to twenty-five feet in 
thickness, almost wholly composed of the shells 
of marine animalcules ; for in the slightest par- 
ticles of it they are discoverable. On these 
myriads of skeletons are built the towns of 
Richmoné and Petersburg. The species in 
these earths are chiefly Navicule ; but the most 
attractive, from the beauty of its form, is the 
Coscinodiseus, or sieve-like disc, found alike near 


bour of Wismar, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, found 
one-tenth to consist of the shells of Jnfusoria ; 
giving a mass of animal remains amounting to 
22,885 cubic feet in bulk, and weighing forty 
tons, as the quantity anually deposited there. 
Tow vast, how utterly mcomprehensible, then, 
must be the number of once living beings, 
whose remains have in the lapse of time accu- 
mulated! In the frigid regions of the North 
Pole no less than sixty-eight species uf the fos- 
sil Znfusoria have been found. The guano of 
the island of Ichaboe abounds with fossil Znfu- 
soria, which must have first entered the stomachs 
of fish, then those of the sea-fowl, and became 
ultimately deposited on the islands, incrustating 
its surface ; whence they are transported, after 
the lapse of centuries, to aid the fruition of the 
earth, for the benefit of the present race of civ- 
ilized man. The hazy and injurious atmosphere 
met with off Cape Verd Islands, and hundreds 
of miles distant from the coast of Africa, is 
caused entirely by a brown dust, which upon 
being examined microscopically by Ehrenberg, 
was found chiefly to consist of the flinty shells of 
Infusoria, and the siliceous tissue of plants: of 
these Jnfusoria, sixty-four proved to belong to 
fresh-water species, and two were denizens of 
the ocean. From the direction of the periodi- 
cal winds, this dust is reasopably supposed to 
be the finer portions of the sands of the desert 
of the interior of Africa. 
—Hogy on the Micsoscope. 


The Artesian wells, now discharging one and 
a quarter millions of gallons per day of the 
purest water ever seen on the face of the globe, 
continue to excite a deal of wonder and curiosity. 
These wells are located near the city limits— 
about three miles from the City Hall—are seven 
hundred feet deep, and discharge an immense 
volume of clear, cold water. 

In several respects these wells are anomalies: 
first, that the water which rises to the surface 
‘stands at 57 degrees Fahrenheit, which is be- 
low the mean temperature of the locality, while 
in all other deep wells the temperature increases 
in proportion to the descent; so that no water 
is found at a greater depth at much less than 75 
degrees, and in the great wells at Charleston, 
and in the basin at Paris, the range is up to 85 
and 90 degrees, and then this water is free from 
the unpleasant and disagreeable mineral taints 
so common to Artesian wells. it is certified, 
under chemical analysis, to be the best article 
of drinking water in the world, and from the 
force and power with which it comes to the sur- 
face—it has a head of one hundred and twenty- 
five feet above the level of Lake Michigan— 
there seems to be no doubt but that by an en- 
largement of one of the wells to the diameter 
of twenty inches, a sufficient supply—estimated 
at seventeen millions of gallons per day—could 
be obtained to meet the demands of the city for 
years to come, and this would flow into the 
reservoirs without the aid of expensive engines, 
steam-pumps and fuel. 

Another curious feature in regard to those 
wells—and one which geologists have not yet 
explained—is found in the fact that they are lo- 
cated in no great valley or depression, like the 
basins of Paris and London, but are out on the 








level prairie, surrounded for hundreds of miles 
by country of a like character. This fact, taken 
in connection with the low temperature of the 
water and the great head of the fountains, seems 
to indicate that it has a source far in the north 
or northwest, beyond Lake Superior, and be- 
yond the Mississippi, perhaps away off in the 
tocky Mountains; who knows? 

—N. Y. Daily Times. 


KIND WORDS. 

Many of our readers are writing to have the Crr- 
CULAR continued to them another year, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the expressions of interest in the 
paper which accompany their request : 

FROM NEW YORK. 

“In the heart of a great city, surrounded by stran- 
gers, and with none about me who sympathize with 
the great object of your reform, the CrrcuLaR can- 
not fail of coming a@ most welcome guest. A. L.” 

“Tlike it because it is an abolition paper, [Qu. sin- 
abolition ?] and otherwise full of good ideas, 3b. 3.” 

“The CrmcuLaAR comes as a welcome visitor. I 
read it with great pleasure. J. B. J.” 

“In former days I loved you full well, dear Crr- 
CULAR, and still cherish the same happy feeling to- 
ward you. G. W. R.” 

“T have received the CrrcuLArR several years, and 
now should very much regret to be deprived of it, 
for it is not only a good weekly newspaper, but as 
now conducted, it is one of the most valuable scien- 
tific periodicals of its size, in the country. 


PROF. J. w. T.” 
FROM MASS. 


“Tlove the CrrcuLar; its contents often speak 
forth my own existence and the aspirations of my 
soul. 1 regard it as a letter every week in the post- 
office from the pioneers of God, and I assure you it 


does not remain there many hours. D. A: ©.” 
“Tlove the paper very much and always shall. 
E. A. J.” 


“Tshould be very sorry to have the CrmcuLaR 
stopped, for it is food for my mind. M. 8.” 


FROM ILLINOIS. 

“Please continue to send me the CrrcuLar. We 
can scarcely do without it. Its coming is always 
hailed with joy and it is read with eagerness by my- 
self and my wife. Don’t think it will be left in the 
post-office. J. R. 8.” 


“T like the paper more and more. H. w. ©.” 


FROM CANADA. 
C. W., January 26, 1866. 

I am heartily glad of the “new terms” in your 
paper of the 15th. I don’t know when I should 
have written but for the proposition they contain, 
I think it is a beautiful idea. To tell the truth, I 
omitted it so long, I was almost ashamed to write; 
and I have felt extremely mean with my own self at 
times, for my ingratitude and indolence. When I 
go to the office sometimes, I firmly expect to find 
the CrrcuLar discontinued. It would be serving 
me right, at least, if should. But‘ still they come.” 
It seems very much unlike every thing around us. 


I have received it freely because 1 knew it was _ 


given freely ; and I have been thankful to God many 
times, that the poor could have it without money 
and without price. But it is our duty to return 
thanks to you, till something better comes. I hope 
I shall be able to do a little at least, for the spread of 
the CrrcuLaAR some day. Ido appreciate it won- 
derfully. Please continue, and remember I am with 
you always; if not in presence and pocket, I am in 
solar plexus. J. P. 
FROM VERMONT. 

——, Vt., Jun. 28, 1866. I have always been an 
admirer of union among mankind, but have found 
it difficult to meet the right kind of folks. Every body 
seems so selfish that I have wished I could go away 
and Jive out of the reach of what is termed civiliza- 
tion, but come to the point that don’t answer. I 
think that your method of living, as fur as I know, is 
nearer right than any thing I have heard of before. 
But I want to hear and know more, before arriving 
at a decision, I have received the CimcuLAR 


: 
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regularly since I wrote for it, and like a great deal 
that it contains, although there are some portions of 
it that do not interest me much. Community gossip, 
J. H. N.’s writings or sayings, or whatever relates 
directly to the Community, is what I swallow with 
avidity. ..R. 


BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. II. 
rJXO show the advantages which the O. C. has in 
purchasing goods, we call attention to the fol- 

lowing facts relating to a single line of business: 

In the past fifteen years the Community has given 
a great deal of attention to music. We have had 
in long and successful training one large orchestra of 
thirty performers, and several small orchestras and 
brass-bands, by which many of our members have 
become familiar with the various kinds of wind- and 
stringed-instruments, and with the music adapted 
to orchestras and bands. We have also in the Com- 
munity three pianos and two harmoniums, and sever- 
al experts on these instruments and in the music 
that belongs tothem. C.5. J., the author of “Afusic- 
al Reminiscences” in the Crrcuar, plays on almost 
every kind of instrument, from the flute to the piano, 
and is a superior judge both of instruments and 
music in every department. F. Wayland Smith, one 
of our present “ Agency boys,” is an amateur on the 
violin, besides having excellent taste and judgment 
in musical matters generally. H. W. Burnham, 
another member of the Agency, is a popular singer, 
and a good judge of song-music. With the qualifi- 
cations which the Community thus has at command, 
we can engage to purchase anything that is wanted 
in the musical line, either by bands or by in- 
dividuals, with confidence that we shall give satis- 
faction in our selections. And as to prices, we have 
already established relations with dealers in music 
and musical instruments, which will enable us to 
purchase for our friends at the lowest regu!ar rates 
without charging them any commission. 

This is but an example. We have similar ad- 
vantages in regard to purchasing books and many 
other kinds of goods. J. H. N. 


[All we have to say about the following verses is, 
that when a man laughs at his own misfortunes, the 
rest of us may laugh with him.] 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST. J 
BY FOWLER BRADNACK. 
’T was night—the clock had just struck ten, 
When with a mighty din, 
The stage-coach halted at the door 
Of Smith’s Hotel in Lynn; 
An inside passenger got out, 
Who straight went in the inn. 


His portly figure was enwrapped 
In overcoat of shag, 

While one hand grasped a traveling-trunk, 
The other held a bag; 

And in the twinkle of his eye 
You recognized a wag. 


“ Waiter,” he cried, “show me a room— 
I’m tired and travel-sore ; 

The waiter showed him to a room 
Upon the second floor. 

“ Just stay a moment,” said the man— 
The waiter closed the door. 


“ Ye see,” observed the traveler, 
“ Ere I can take a doze, 

I'll have to ask a little help 
In getting off my cloe’s, 

For I’m a trifle crippled, 
And can’t pull off my hose.” 


“ All right,” replied the waiter, 
Who was a generous eif; 

“] pities any man,” said he, 
“ As can’t undress hisself: 

Til very soon unrig you, Sir, 
And lay you on your shelf.” 


“Tis well,” resumed the traveler, 
Who dropped into a chair. 

“ First hang my wig upon yon peg,” 
(And he took off his hair ;) 

“Tm like a case of glass,” said he, 
“ And must be touched with care.” 


And as he spoke, he oped his mouth 
As though it were a trap, 

And thrust his fingers in the hole— 
The waiter heard a snap, 





And out there rolled two sets of teeth, 
And fell into his lap. 


“Now, waiter, just unscrew my arm— 
But don’t look so alarmed ; 

I’m helpless as a sailing ship 
Upon a sea becalmed : 

And when my arm you've taken off, 
You'll see that ’m disarmed.” 


The waiter in astonishment 
Upon the traveler gazed ; 

He thought so strange a stranger 
Must certainly be crazed ; 

But when he saw the arm come off, 
He was still more amazed, 


And seemed inclined to go away. 
“A moment more I beg,” 

Cried out the waggish traveler ; 
“Help me unstrap my leg.” 

The waiter’s hair began to rise 
A8 off he pulled the peg. 


“ As sheep in summer,” said the man, 
“ Rejoice to lose their fleeces, 

So when I doff my limbs at night, 
My happiness increases, 

Because | cannot rest in peace 
Unless I rest in preces!” 


Then he apostrophized his limbs 
In strange soliloquy ; 

“ Alas!” said he, “one’s in the earth, 
The other’s in the sea; 

But though I well remember them, 
They can’t RE-MEMBER me, 


“ Now bring me here that looking-glass, 
And Pll take out my eye; 

Although I’m not a party man, 
A man of parts, am 1;” 

And as he uttered this vile joke 
He laughed as if he’d die. 


The waiter’s hair now stood on end, 
He trembled with affright ; 

“Surely,” thought he, “no mortal eyes 
Ere saw so strange a sight ;” 

But the man of fractions only sat 
And laughed with all his might. 


“ Now lay my fragments in that box 
Where they'll be out of sight ; 

Be careful not to drop the eye, 
And mind the teeth don’t bite. 

My limbs go on my trunk by day, 
And In my trunk at night.” 


But fear held fast the waiter, 
He merely stood and stared ; 

To see such soul-apalling sights 
He hadn’t come prepared. 

While the traveler only laughed the more 
To see the man so scared; 


And putting on a serious look, 
In solemn accents said : 
“'There’s only one thing more to do 
Before I get in bed; 
Steady yourself against the wall, 
AND JUST UNSCREW MY HEAD!!!” 
% * x x % * x * 


You’ve met afore the metaphor 
About the camel’s back ; 

(Tis a common aphorism where 
The creature’s made « hack ;) 

It says that ’tis the final straw 
That makes his spine to crack. 


It is as apt as it is old, 
And in the waiter’s case, 
The meaning of the proverb is 
Not difficult to trace, 
For he could bear no more, but rushed 
From out the accursed place, 
And down the stairs, by threes and pairs, 
He fled with speed as quick 
As if an angry Nemesis 
Pursued him with a stick, 
Or as though the man without a leg 
Had given him a kick. 
And heavily as falls a log, 
Or loaf of bread SANs leaven, 
He fell upon the sanded floor, 
And, pointing up towards heaven, 
Shrieked out: “ I’ve seen the Devil ! 
He’s up in Number Seven!” 
—Saturday Press. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Commissioners of the Union Pacific Railroad 
from Omaha have reported favorably on the con- 
struction of the first forty miles, and the Company 
have received from the Treasury Department $640, 
000 in Government bonds, the amount due on that 
section. 





Tue House Millitary Committee on Tuesday voted 
to report the bill creating the grade of General in the 





army of the United States. The pay is increased 
$130 per month over that of Lieutenant General. 

HoracE GREELEY has been elected President of 
the American Institute for the ycar 1866. 


Mr. CRAVEN, the chief engineer of the New York 
Croton-water department, has made a report to the 
State Senate, on the effect which, in his opinion, the 
tunneling of Broadway for an underground railroad 
would have on the supply of water to the city. 
The report is very decidedly against the project, as 
he believes it cannot be carried out without seri- 
ously interfering, during the time of excavating the 
tunnel, with the great main, on which the supply of 
water to the city depends. 


A skating-match came off in New York on Wed- 
nesday last, on the Fifth-Avenuepond. There were 
four competitors, all of whom displayed great skill. 
The prize was finally awarded to a Mrs. Miller of 
New York. 


Durie the past year, conscience money, in sums 
varying from one cent to hundreds of dollars, and 
amounting in the aggregate to $20,000, has been de- 
posited in the vaults of the Treasury Department, 


Tue President has sent a message to Congress, 
announcing that he has formally recognized the Do- 
minican Republic, and nominated an officer to rep- 
resent the United States there, of the same grade as 
is accredited to the Republic of Hayti. 


DIsPaTcHEs to the State Department indicate that 
immigration from Europe to the United States will 
this year exceed that of any previous year. 


FOREIGN. 

Tue Emperor Louis Napoleon, on opening the 
French Legislative Body on Jan. 22, announced 
that arrangements were being made to withdraw 
the French troops from Mexico, and he expressed, at 
the same time, the hope that this would pacify the 
“emotions” of the people of the United States. 

A ru account of Gordon’s trial in Jamaica, has 
been published in England, and caused general and 
profound indignation. ; 


From Spain, it is repcrted that Gen. Prim has re- 
treated into Portugal. 


Srr Henry Srork, the new governor of Jamaica, 
arrived at that island on the 8th inst. 


GEN. WEITZEL disavows the capture and pillage 
of Bagdad. He has ordered the arrest of all en- 
gaged in the affair, and appointed a commission to 
investigate it. 


Wuar is the difference between the state-prison 
method of punishing by cold-water bath, and the 
common one? One is by hydraulics, and the other is 
by raw-hide-licks. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. H., Conn.—“ Some writer in your paper con- 
gratulates Margaret Fox in having been saved by 
Dr. Kane from the ‘dreary swamp of Spiritualism.’ 
But what did he consign her to? He consigned her 
to the arms of the Roman Catholic church. It is 
said in the ‘ Love Life’ that “ he often advised her to 
join this church and many times accompanied her to 
vespers at St. Anne’s in Eighth-st., New York,” and 
it appears that soon after his death she followed his 
advice and became a member by baptism and other 
Catholic ceremonies. Now if Spiritualism is a 
‘dreary swamp,’ is not Catholicism a sepulchre ? and 
did Dr. Kane show Margaret Fox any true friend- 
ship after all ?” 

Our correspondent asks our opinion of Catholicism 
in a manner that to answer categorically would sa- 
vor a little of calling names, which we dislike to do 
unnecessarily and without giving proof. However, 
the Kane Fox romance does seem to have ended 
drearily enough for both parties. 

M. H. H.,N. Y.—Your treatment of the subject of 
social philosophy, is so abstruse that we fear it would 
not be appreciated by the mass of our readers. 

S. E. F., N. Y¥.—We have taken the liberty to 
make an extract from your poem, which will proba- 
bly appear next week. 

J. B. W., N. ¥.—We think a careful study of the 
luminous parts of Communism, such as the doctrines 
of Salvation from Sin, of the Second Coming, and 
the facts in Mr. J. H. Noyes’s career, would lead you 
soonest to an understanding of what you now deem 
mysterious, 
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